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CHRISTMAS GREETING 


Somehow Christmas at Vineland becomes the 
embodiment of all the fun, all the spirit, all the 
long effort and painstaking care of the whole year. 
Voices which have been pleasant become gay, eyes 


which have been happy become excited, actions 
which have been lively become highly purposeful. 
The air is charged with the good will of the season 
and everyone, children and staff, feels that here we 
have come to the active expression of true “Peace 
on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 


Yes, it is Christmas time at Vineland and each 
of us wish each of you the same expectations, the 
same zest, and the same happiness we feel. 

— W. J. 





The Training School Bulletin 


A Study of the H-T-P- Test* 


SELMA LANDISBURG 
Assistant Psychologist 
Lynchburg State Colony 
Colony, Virginia 


The H-T-P is a relatively new technique which was devised 
by John N. Buck, Chief Psychologist of Lynchburg State Colony, 
Virginia. In order that my discussion may be more meaningful, 
I should like to quotet you a brief description of the procedure 
and its purpose. 

“The H-T-P (freehand drawings of House, Tree, and Per- 
son) is a technique designed to aid the clinician in obtaining 
information concerning the sensitivity, the maturity, and (the 
degree of) integration of a subject’s personality, and the inter- 
action of that personality with its environment (both specific 
and general)—information that might otherwise be obtained 
only after prolonged interrogation and examination. 

“The H-T-P is a two-phased approach to the personality. 
The first phase is non-verbal, creative, almost completely un- 
structured; the medium of expression is a relatively primitive 
one, drawing (Ed. and this last seems to account in part for its 
usefulness with those of subnormal intelligence). The second 
phase is verbal, apperceptive, and more formally structured: 
in it the subject is provided with an opportunity to define, de- 
scribe, and interpret the objects drawn and their respective 
environments and to associate concerning them.” 

I shall attempt to demonstrate to you what the H-T-P can 
do to provide the clinician with a richer picture of the mentally 
deficient individual. Six cases of widely varying personality 
types will be presented. I shall give you a brief sketch of each 
patient’s background; show the H-T-P productions of each and 
analyze and interpret the outstanding characteristics of each 
drawing as it is presented for your consideration. 


CASE I 


This 16 year old boy comes from a substandard mountain 
environment. Both parents were known to be illiterate and of 


*This paper was presented at the regional meeting of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency at Richmond, October 31, 1947. 
+Buck, John., “The H-T-P”; Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1948. 
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subnormal intelligence. His mental peculiarity was first ob- 
served at life age 7, at which time he entered school. He was 
brought to the attention of his community after he had made 
threats of arson, and institutional commitment was subsequently 
authorized for him. At life age 16:7 he made the following 
scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue (Form II), Verbal I. Q.—55; 
Performance I. Q.—27; Full I. Q.—35; and on the H-T-P an 
I. Q. of 45. Analysis of his score pattern indicates impaired 
mental efficiency, evidenced by low scores on performance tests 
requiring immediate and directed effort. Though he functions 
on the level of imbecile, his verbal scores reveal at least moron 
intellectual calibre. He presents symptoms of a clear-cut Schizo- 
phrenic psychosis of long-standing. He is badly disoriented as 
to time, place, and person; and exhibits emotional flattening, 
manneristic behavior, delusions of grandeur, rapid, disorganized 
speech. Sexual matters cause him obvious agitation. He is 
believed to have auditory and visual hallucinations. 


PLATE I! 


HousE: 1. The general disorganization of this drawing is 
indicative of psychosis. His difficulty in differentiating between 
reality and irreality is indicated by his failure to observe reason- 
ably normal proportional and spatial relationships. 

2. Many irrelevant and frankly delusional comments were 
made during his drawing. There was an ever-increasing overt 

exhibition of emotions from beginning to 

end—at which time he became almost in- 

coherent. An example of his feelings of 

grandiosity—cited from one of his comments 

on the House is the following: “If I say for 

a house to fall down—it will fall to pieces.” 

3. Present in his drawing is strong em- 

? phasis on openings—symbolic of oral eroti- 

cism; and on the elongated chimney—a phallic symbol—repre- 
senting his preoccupation with the sexual. 


PLATE II? 


TREE: 1. We have here a pathological time consumption of 
8' 25”—excessive from the standpoint of the qualitative result. 


. This drawing covered the complete 7” x 814” page. 
. This drawing covered the complete 7” ys " page. 
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2. His negativism is shown in his page-turning. 
3. There is a complete disorganization of spatial relation- 
ships. The paper-chopped branch structure expresses his flight 
into irreality; his disjointed striving in an 
environment he feels constricting and un- 
satisfying—and from which he flees. 

4. Very bizarre was the following: 
when asked why the tree reminded him 
of a man—he replied, “Because my heart 
beats.” 


PLATE III? 


PERSON: 1. There is pronounced phallic preoccupation and 
feelings of grandiosity exhibited in the marked body elongation. 
2. The obsessive depiction of buttons is 
related to the theme preservation frequently 
seen in psychotics. 
3. His feelings of helplessness and the 
desire to return to infant status are seen in 
the expression of the face and arms. Actu- 


ally the head-tilting is a mirroring of the 
patient’s own head posture. 


CASE II 


The next case is that of a 13-year-old boy, the son of 
a neurotic, over-indulgent, solicitous mother and a shut-in, 
schizoid father who has been completely submissive to and 
dominated by the mother. The boy’s over-dependence upon the 
mother involved the necessity for his sleeping with her. Further- 
more, the mother is an inveterate nagger and scolder. In the 
face of this unhappy home situation the boy has become a 
definite behavior problem: his school adjustment is poor; he 
is difficult to get along with because of his constant infantile 
demands; he has very few friends; he is nervous and suffers 
with insomnia. Social promotion has placed him in the 4th 
grade in school. Actually his academic achievement ranges from 
2nd to 3rd year levels, which is fairly well in keeping with his 
functional level. He netted Wechsler-Bellevue (Form II) I. Q.’s 
of Verbal, 69; Performance, 71, and Full, 67, and an H-T-P I. Q. 
of 63. The diagnosis was Psychoneurosis; with an intellectual 
potential of borderline; functional level, moron. 


3. This drawing covered the complete 7” x84” page. 
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PLATE IV‘ 


HousE 1. There was a mildly excessive time consumption 
on the drawing. 

2. His anxiety and depression are shown in the shading and 
reinforcement of lines. 

3. His indecisiveness is illustrated by plan vacillation: he 
drew the outline of the right extension to the house—which he 
later erased. This has been further interpreted as indicating a 
supressed need for emotional expansiveness. 

4. His need for maternal—overprotec- 
tion is revealed in the malproportioned, 
round, breastlike roof; this need is further 
ee supported by his identifying the house as a 
Ls store and filling-station. 

5. The blocking-in of the main wall ex- 
presses his need for extra-protection to- 
gether with his feelings of oppression. 

6. The absence of the chimney shows his inability to depict 
and to incorporate a masculine sex symbol in his drawing. Such 
a rejection of masculine expression is in keeping with his infan- 
tile attachment to the mother figure. 


PLATE V° 


TREE: 1. His insecurity is shown by the fact that the tree 
is paper-based. 

2. His branch structure, which is poorly organized and tor- 
tuous in appearance clearly depicts his unsatisfying, anxiety- 


laden external contacts. 
3. The trunk, however, is substantial and denotes his feel- 


ing of basic strength—but he has never developed any means 
of expressing it. 


V4 ,, 4. In his post-drawing comments he 
\\Y ZB views the tree as a woman trying to grasp 











for something; which might very well bring 
out the boy’s feeling of strangulation in his 
relationship with his mother. 
5. He states: “The tree looks weak and 
I feel that way myself.”—This seems to 
show his insightful recognition of his present inadequacy. Also 
he states: “The tree needs leaves”—which has been interpreted 


4. This drawing covered an area of 2144”x314" on a 7” x 816" page. 
5. This drawing covered most of the 7” x84” page. Light sketchy lines indicate 
erasures. 
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as expressive of his needs for growth and self-assertion and his 
need for receptive opportunities and environmental stimulation. 


PLATE VI® 


PERSON: 1. We note immediately that the legs of his Person 
are amputated. This may be interpreted two ways: He views it 
concomitantly as a father figure, against whom he aggresses 
since he is the mother competitor and also as a self-portrait— 
which is expressive of his own impotence. 

2. The threatening eyes and mouth might be seen as those 

of the father. 
3. We see from his erasures that the 
hands and arms cause him tremendous diffi- 
culty. His final rendition has the effect of a 
haphazard movement of arms—showing his 
disorganized futile approach to and meeting 
of the external world. He describes the man 
as thumbing a ride. As a self-portrait—it is 
as though he were trying to “thumb” himself away from him- 
self; as a picture of the father it might represent his hope that 
his father will leave him. 

4. In his post-drawing comments he further aggresses 

against the man by having him sick. 


CASE III 


The next set of drawings was produced by a 20-year-old, 
unmarried Negro girl, whose father died when the girl was 
small and whose mother has always been the sole support of 
the family. Since childhood the girl has always been nervous 
and sickly. She sustained a long siege of influenza, and has, 
in the past few years, been treated for syphilis—which she 
contracted after engaging in promiscuous sexual activities. The 
girl attained the 9th grade in school, purely through the grace 
of social promotions. Since her hospitalization for venereal dis- 
ease, a few years back, the girl’s behavior is said to have 
regressed considerably—to the point where she is frequently 
incontinent by bowel and bladder, and must be dressed and 
cared for. In addition she has been subject to epileptiform seiz- 
ures for the past three years. During these states there is 
uncontrolled tremor of arm and throat muscles and she is semi- 


6. This drawing covered about half of the 7”x8%"” page. The light extra arms 
are erasures as are the light hair-like lines following the body lines. 
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conscious. When examined she scored a Time Appreciation 
Test I. Q. of 52, and an H-T-P I. Q. of 56. Although from the his- 
tory it was obvious that she had deteriorated, it appeared doubt- 
ful that the girl ever presented a potential above borderline. 

When interviewed she seemed to be very emotionally 
responsive and outgoing and exhibited many physical com- 
plaints. Noted were speech impairment, marked tremor of 
extremeties and facial muscles. Her thought patterns were 
penetrated with a mild flight of ideas and poor associational 
trends. She appeared to accept her infirmities in a passive 
manner, since it obviously afforded her the close care and 
indulgence of her mother. She viewed herself as helpless and 
dependent, and had regressed to a non-competitive, childlike 
state. Diagnosis: Moron intelligence; with organic deteriora- 
tion. Mildly psychotic personality. 


PLATE VII’ 


HouseE: 1. The organic signs here are: Faulty line quality 
—showing very inferior motor control and spatially inaccurate- 
ly related placement of details within whole. 

2. In the sequence of details drawn the door and the steps 
were the last to be depicted—and the latter 
are a virtual scribble; all of which shows 
real reluctance in making contact with per- 
sons outside the home situation. 

3. The lack of chimney, in this case, 
has been interpreted as indicating her 
dearth of inner warmth. 

4. The overall aura of the house brings 
forth her feeling of basic dilapidation. 


PLATE VIII® 


TREE: 1. Organic signs: Excessive time 
consumption in the drawing. The overwhelm- 
ing, anxious, disorganized striving—greatly 
in excess of her basic ability—as indicated 
in the amorphous, shaded scrawl of the 


foliage area. 
2. The tree appears as though it is about to collapse— 


7. This drawing covered the complete 7” x81" page. 
8. This drawing covered an area of 244"x34%"” in the upper half of the 7” x8%” 


page. 
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because of its anxious leaning to the right—which is interpreted 
as representing the future. Such feelings of insupport are 
clearly a reflection of the girl’s own physical instability. 


PLATE IX? 


PERSON: 1. Very marked here is her plan vacillation. She 

started 2 or 3 heads before she set to work on her final drawing. 

2. Another organic sign is the discrepancy in detail presen- 

tation. We have attempts at showing two-dimensional arms— 
but one-dimensional legs. 

: 3. Note also her need to write “Mary” 

© 4 above her Person. Such compulsive writing 

is often found in those who need to structure 

# situations because of basic insecurity. 

yp 4. There is present a definite expression 

¥° }?.. of life—which is frequently seen in exogen- 

ous mental deficients rather than endogen- 

ous. This might be accounted for by the 

fact that not only is the exogenous developmental pattern an 

uneven one, but theoretically the exogenous might be more con- 


scious of the body area because of his own physical disabilities. 

5. Evidence of concrete thinking was in her remark, ‘When 
I drew it I was thinking of my oldest sister because that’s the 
oldest sister I got”. 


CASE IV 


This 16 year old girl is the product of a broken home. 
Both parents separated when she was a small child, and she 
and her intellectually retarded mother went to live in the home 
of her maternal grandmother. The latter apparently was the 
dominant figure in the home, and the patient tended to depend 
upon her for emotional support more so than she did her own 
mother. She was placed under the care of the Welfare Depart- 
ment after it was discovered that she was having sexual 
relationships with boys in her community. At the time of 
examination she was living in a boarding home under the super- 
vision of the Welfare Department—and her adjustment here 
was neither happy nor satisfactory. She became very depressed, 
tense, and was anxious to return to her own home. 

She began school life age 7 and stopped at life age 14, 
when she was in the 3rd. grade. Her academic achievement 
seems to be well in line with her actual intellectual ability. On 


9. This drawing covered 214"x3%”" in the center of the 7”x8%”". 
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the Time Appreciation Test, she received an I. Q. of 58. Her 
H-T-P productions range in calibre from moron to borderline. 
She was diagnosed as mentally deficient, psychological status 
—moron; basically benign personality with signs of some 
reactive anxiety. This is a mental deficient whose drawings 
are relatively free from factors indicative of real personality 
maladjustment; which would tend to confirm the clinical im- 
pression that no areas of marked disturbance obtain in this case. 


PLATE X!° 


House: 1. We see here a house of double perspective— 
which is typical of the drawing of a high grade moron. The 
presentation of two end walls and a side wall is a developmental 
phenomenon seen in children. The small 
door and vertical elongation of end walls is 
characteristic of the proportional plan of 
adult morons in drawing a house. 

2. There is some indication of currently 
felt depression in the rather slight deflection 
in the flow of smoke from the chimney. In 
general there is the absence of any patho- 
formic or pathological signs here. 


PLATE XI!! 


TREE: 1. The placement of the tree on the lower portion of 

the page is indicative of mild depression. 

2. The leaning of the tree toward the right shows both her 
desire to get away from the past and some 
concern regarding her future. 

3. The depiction of the foliage area is 
often seen on the moron level. It shows the 
beginning use of the method of presenting 

fi details by implication. 











4. The widened branch structure near 
the ground level has been construed as rep- 


resenting her basic interest in elemental reality. 


PLATE XII'2 


PERSON: 1. The basic moron characteristics shown here are 
the rigidly outspread arms—denoting the usual childlike need 


10. This drawing covered about % of the 7” x 814” page. 
11. This drawing covered 24%” x24” in the lower half of the 7” x 814” page. 
12. This drawing covered the lower half of the 7” x84” page. 
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for warmth and protection; the beginning attempt to form 

shoulders—which is not completely evolved; the use of the neck 

as detail; the malproportioned trunk; the lack of tapering of 

the arms and legs; the absence of satisfactory clothes; and the 
rudimentary expression of emotions by 
facial characteristics. 

2. Her mildly depressed mood is again 
indicated by the low positional placement on 
the page; but this depression has been inter- 
preted as being transitory in view of the 
friendly expression on the face. 


CASE V 


This 44 year-old woman is a mentally deficient epileptic, 
who has been subject to grand mal seizures since the first month 
of life. The genetic factor seems to have figured significantly in 
the production of the patient’s convulsive disorder. One sister 
is epileptic, and a brother died of alcoholism. Both parents were 
well past middle age when the patient was born. Her matura- 
tional progress was not normal; she first walked at 4 years 


and talked at 5 years. She never advanced beyond the 2nd 
grade in school. She is said to have undergone personality 
changes and dementia. Attempts to control her seizures extra- 
murally were unsuccessful. 

At life age 43:10 she achieved a Stanford-Binet (Form L) 
I. Q. of 40 and an H-T-P I. Q. of 40. There is reason to believe 
that she never has functioned beyond the level of high-grade 
imbecile. When observed at examination, superficially she ap- 
peared to be outgoing, friendly, and relaxed; basically one noted 
a definite underlying irritability and ego-sensitivity. She has 
responded to her convulsive syndrome by general withdrawal, 
and by reacting to frustration in an aggressive fashion. Diag- 
nosis: Epilepsy, Idiopathic; Psychological Status—High-grade 
imbecile; mildly psychotic. 


PLATE XIII! 


Houses: 1. Here we see evidence of numerous erasures—very 
characteristic of the vacillation and feelings of impotence seen 
in organic cases. The general disorganization, faulty place- 


13. This drawing covered most of the 7” x81" page. Most of the finer interior 
lines were erasures. 
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ment, proportion and perspective of the individual details are 
also pathognomic of organic insult. 
2. Note the definite resemblance to a face—which is not 
only a regressive concept but also indicative of paranoid trends. 
3. She views the house as the home she would like to 
occupy with her sister—who in the past has afforded her pro- 
tection. She sees the doorway as open—ad- 
mitting passage at the moment to her sister 
| and her sister’s husband. Both apparently 
have served as parent figures for her since 
) her mother’s death. The simultaneous pres- 
ence of the open door—showing her recep- 
tivity and desire to make contact and the 
absence of window panes— indicative of hos- 
tility would tend to show that any contact she wishes to make 
is to be on her own terms only. 
4. The absence of the chimney has been interpreted here as 
a projection of her inner feelings of coldness; along with her 
feeling of rejection by the home situation. 
5. She sees the house as dilapidated—with dirt and smoke 








clinging to the inner and outer walls. 
6. Her post-drawing comments in general were contam- 
inated with elements of confabulation and perseveration. 


PLATE XIV'4 


TREE: 1. The one-dimensional trunk exhibits her feeling of 
tremendous inadequacy in the face of strong striving to attain 
satisfaction—as is seen in her leaf-depiction. 

2. The obsessive-compulsive aspects of her drawing were 
seen in the alternating left to right placement of leaves from 
top to bottom; a kind of stereotypic need for symmetry. 

3. The rather anatomical lay-out of the drawing is another 
organic sign. Illustrative of her flight of 
ideas are the following spontaneous com- 
ments made in the process of drawing: “I 
think I can draw a tree better than anything 
else. Put leaves on it—don’t you? I don’t 
want my sister to come out in this kind of 
weather. I don’t like it myself. I like some 
ice-cream though. One thing I don’t want— 


14. This drawing covered the entire height of the page. 
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lice in my head. Did you ever have ’em? That’s what I’ve been 
worryin’ ever since I been here—goin’ home.” 


PLATE XV!5 


PERSON: 1. Note here the feeling of insupport that en- 
compass the whole picture. She actually sees the person as 
her sister (also epileptic), with whom she strongly identifies 
and on whom she projects her own characteristics,—who at 

Me, the moment is having a spell. 
“ 2. The over-emphasis on the mouth— 
San. which we saw in her anthropomorphic house 
—is also present. Not only might this repre- 
sent her feelings of gagging at the time 
of the spell—but also strong oral-erotic fix- 
ation. 


CASE VI 


This 19 year-old girl comes from a home of relatively high 
educational, economic, and social standing. She is reported to 
have sustained a birth injury, which left her with spasticity 
affecting all extremities, but which is more pronounced in the 
left arm and leg. Her physical maturation was decidedly slowed. 
She was difficult to control in the home situation because of 
frequent temper tantrums and aggressive outbreaks. From the 
ages of 8 to 15 she was an inmate at a private training school, 
during which period she made some academic progress—up to 
the 2nd grade level, and responded to simple occupational ther- 
apy and social activities. At the Colony at Life Age 19:3 she 
achieved an I.Q. of 45 on the H-T-P. Any attempt at administer- 
ing more directive test procedures was fruitless because of her 
very patent negativism. Her behaviour thus far has been char- 
acterized in the main by markedly schizoid withdrawal, and 
periods of acute depression, interrupted at times by episodes of 
sudden belligerent assaultiveness and attempts at escape. The 
diagnosis was mental deficiency as a result of natal trauma 
with psychosis. 

PLATE XVI! 

HousE: 1. Note the proportional disparity of drawn wholes 

to the page and the placement in the upper left hand cover; 


15. This drawing covered about % of the entire 7” x 81%" page. 
16. This drawing covered an area of 4,”x7/8"” in the upper left hand corner of 
the 7” x8” page. 
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all of which is indicative of her strong feel- 
ings of insecurity and her limited contact 
4 with her environment. 

2. The fact that there are no windows 
on the groundfioor of her house symbolizes 
poor contact. 

( 3. Also projected is the feeling of nar- 
rowness and constriction, which is enhanced 
by the vertical extension of the house. 
4. Noteworthy is her complete absence of spontaneous com- 
ments while drawing and her refusal to answer short questions 
concerning her drawings. 


PLATE XVII!? 


TREE: 1. The tininess of the structure in relationship to 
the rest of the page and the snug upper left side placement 
again is a projection of her withdrawal and need for security. 

2. The trunk which has been interpreted 
as representing the subject’s feeling of inner 
strength is diminutive; and the branch 
structure which is believed to represent the 
type of contact the subject makes with his 
milieu—is here very constricted—and indi- 
cates the girl’s reluctance to make contact 
with reality. 


PLATE XVIII'® 


PERSON: 1. Again we have the diminutive structure in the 
upper left hand corner of the page. 

2. The absence of facial features shows 
her refusal to identify by presenting facial 
characteristics. Also it is a negation of the 
four major modes of sensory contact with 
her environment. 

3. The exact symmetry of the drawing 
which is even carried down to the feet is 
found in schizoid personalities and presum- 

ably indicates a basic tendency toward an all-encompassing 
ambivalence. 





17. This drawing covered an area of 4,” x 7/8" again in the upper left hand corner. 
18. This drawing covered an area of 1,” x 7/8” again in the upper left hand corner. 
The lines in drawings 16, 17 and 18 are heavier than in the other drawings because 


of the photo enlargement process. 
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4. The total time consumption of 9’40” in the drawing of 
the Person is tremendously out of keeping with the quality of 
the drawing itself and is pathognomic of depression. 

5. The helpless rigidity of the figure and the suppliant 
position of the arms show the girl’s own need for affection 
which she is overtly unable to express or to receive. 


* * * * 


It is hoped that the presentation of these sample cases has 
helped to demonstrate to you the usefulness of this procedure 
in the differentiation of individual personality patterns among 
the mentally deficient. 





Public Relations Department 
EXTENSION DIVISION 


HELEN HILL, Director 
Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


Report 1947 


One of the responsibilities of the Extension Division has 
been the publication of The Training School Bulletin. Our 
Editorial Staff has met regularly. In 1946 we published the 
Oseretsky Tests. This was a big and difficult piece of work. 
This year the Memorial Volume for Professor Johnstone is 
perhaps the outstanding work of the Bulletin. However, our 
leading articles each month reached out in many directions, 
touching the problems of the mentally deficient from different 
angles by authorities in the various field: 


Remedial Reading for Children With Impaired Hearing by 
Helmer R. Myklebust, Director of Research, School for the 
Deaf, West Trenton, New Jersey. 


A Suggested Definition of Intelligence by Henry H. 
Goddard, Ph.D., Columbus, Ohio. 


Problem Solving Behavior in Conflict Situations by Robert 
H. Seashore, Department of Psychology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 
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Mental Health Approach to Juvenile Delinquency by Robert 
H. Felix, M.D., Chief, Mental Hygiene Division, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


Memorial Volume honoring Edward R. Johnstone. 


What About the Psychopath by S. Roy Heath, Jr., Gradu- 
ate student, University of Pennsylvania. 


Annual Report Number. 


The Clinical Point of View in Education by R. A. Brote- 
markle, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


The Need for Expansion of Social Work in the Fields 
of Mental Deficiency by Mabel Matthews, President, 


A.A.M.D., 1946. 


The December issue will carry a study of the H-T-P Tests. 
Most of these articles have been reprinted and given a greater 
circulation. 

We hope before the year has passed to have an accumula- 
tive index of the Bulletin for the past forty-five years; also to 
have collected and bound all reports of The Training School 
Publications. When this work has been finished practically all 
publications will be easy of access in our library. We look 
forward to an accumulative index of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency publications. There is a constant need for 
such a compilation. We have, during the year, collected many 
pictures of Menantico Colony. We hope shortly to have a history 
of the Colony in pictures and story. This is important and we 
hope to get it done as soon as possible. 

For the first time in a number of years we have had guests 
from other countries. We realize how much we have missed 
this stimulating influence. It was gratifying to have Dr. Jean 
DeCroly from Belgium, the daughter of the famous Dr. Ovide 
DeCroly, who was an early authority on the education of the 
mentally deficient. In 1908, Dr. Goddard visited him in Brussels 
and it was through him that Dr. Goddard first learned of the 
Binet Tests. Dr. DeCroly’s interest greatly influenced the 
development of our Research Department. Dr. Jean DeCroly, 
with her mother and sisters, still continue the school established 


in Brussels. 
Other guests have come from Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
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Denmark, Africa, China, England, Holland, South America, 
Canada and Luxembourg, all seeking to improve conditions for 
the mentally deficient in their own countries and always leaving 
an inspiration wherever they visited here. 

There have been the usual groups of students, clubs and 
individual guests. Owing to a lack of clerical help we have not 
been able to publish the News Sheet regularly but it will be 
resumed as soon as possible. It is a piace for expression and 
interest among the children and we hope to bring them into 
service more and more in its publication. Clubs opened in 
September and give promise for a good year. We have three 
young men who are acting as sponsors for the first time. They 
have much to bring to the boys. There will be about two- 
hundred boys, including boy scouts, attending clubs this winter. 

We have helped at the Saturday store and Sunday Assem- 
bly and with holidays as they appear. July 4th was a delightful 
day with a good parade. Christmas is almost here and we are 
many hours in the Christmas room, which is one of the places 
where the standards of the Institution are built up little by 
little, where the spirit in which the work is done must be 
positive. A Christmas package is not just a package but a 
message bearer to keep the “faith of a child’, and great is the 
responsibility. 

As a Vice President of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency, I shall prepare, with a committee, a paper 
on the work covered by that Association in the Social Welfare 
Field for the past ten years. This is to be read at the Inter- 
national Meeting to be held in Boston in May. 
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Here and There at Christmas Time 


The garland for centuries has been the emblem for the 
expression of our Christmas spirit in many lands. Hanging in 
the window or door of mansion or humble home, it is a greeting 
and ‘‘Peace on Earth” from those within to those without. 


One evening recently at twilight I saw the beautiful trees 
and greens being sold on the street corner and there came for 
an instant, as it always does, the memories of the Christmas 
trees of my childhood in the land of firs and hemlocks. I hur- 
ried on and met busy men, homeward bound with lovely wreaths 
on their arms. Bundle laden women stopped to admire and 
finally to buy. School children spent their very own money for 
a wreath as a surprise for all of the family. On some corners 
fathers had come with the children to select their tree and 
greens, which too, was a lovely sight. In my heart I knew that 
the Christmas Spirit will ever dwell in the hearts of men. 


But I want to tell you a true story about a “Christmas 
Cave” that I happen to know a great deal about, for it is in the 
Village of Happiness. The other day I went with Mr. Renne, 
the maker of garlands. He opened the door to a long narrow 
vegetable cellar which extends about seventy-five feet under- 
ground, thus giving it a soft moist atmomphere. I stepped 
down the two steps into this secret cave. How good it smelled! 
Soon I was accustomed to the dim light and began to discern 
long iron pipes on standards about four feet high. These 
extended fifty feet to the far end of the cellar. On these were 
hung side by side, six hundred and six beautiful wreaths of 
cedar and holly. In the corner were yards of laurel rope for 
decoration and piles of berry-covered holly. A holiday vision 
indeed. 


But whence came these garlands and what do they repre- 
sent? Before Thanksgiving one might have seen the Training 
School truck with Mr. Renne and his boys speeding towards the 
woods. Usually this was for an all-day trip so they had their 
lunch with them. These trips had been anticipated since similar 
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trips of a year ago. Experience has made them very careful 
and very skillful in selecting the right kind of material, for 
greens cut at random are wasteful and unsatisfactory. Back 
they come and again they go. Finally the greens are prepared 
and made into just the right sized-pieces and the foundations 
made of wire, are ready. Then the farm boys gather at the barn 
with the men who are experienced with this work and days and 
evenings are spent in turning out beautifully made wreaths, 
every one of which will grace some cottage door, window, dining 
room or hall. 

This work is tiring but no one ever hears about tired fingers 
or long hours, but they do hear: “You wait and see what I 
made” or “You can’t guess what I know” or “You'll get a sur- 
prise some day.” 

In the same way our Christmas trees are gathered. Soon 
they will come from their cool quiet resting places and will go 
to be the crowning spirit of the Christmas festivals. For Christ- 
mas without a Christmas tree—oh, dear, what would it be? 

But have you ever realized in this great family of ours, 
that Christmas with all its peace, beauty, splendor and childish 


glee is not only ours to enjoy? This spirit travels far and is the 
joy of many homes all over the land and across the sea where 
parents and friends add to their help, love and prayers for this 
Christmas for the girls and boys at the Training School. 





Transmutation 


November 10: ‘Eddie, for the luv o’ Mike, you don’t mean to 
say you think there is a Santa Claus? That’s kid stuff. 
Why they just... .” 

December 10: ‘How many wreaths did you make, Eddie? Didja 
see all the stuff at the Christmas Shop! Gee Whiz! Wish 
I’d get a pair of skates for Christmas. My mom might 
send me them. What? Santa Claus. You’re kiddin’. I told 
you there wasn’t any. Gimme some more cedar twigs.” 
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December 20: “Think you’re gonna get that bike for Christmas, 
Eddie? Do you really think those letters to Santa Claus’ll 
ever get you anything? Gosh, I dunno about my skates!” 

December 23:“‘Gee, Eddie, you sure know it’s Christmas around 
here. We just got a tree in our cottage and the wreaths are 
up and it smells swell all over the house. No, I didn’t write 
to him for skates. How’d I know if he’d get the letter any- 
way?” 

December 24: 8 P. M. in Garrison Hall. 

“Yeh, I heard them. Betcha somebody outside was just 
jinglin’ those bells. Looka Tim watchin’ the stage, Eddie. 
And Joe and Tom. Do you really think. . . . Hey, I hear 
those bells nearer! Listen! Footsteps! There he is! Tim’s 
running up to shake hands with him. There goes Joe and 
Tom! Hey, Eddie, wait a minute! I’m goin’ up too! I sure 
hope there’s still time to ask him!” 





Christmas Away From Home 


I hadn’t been here very long before Christmas. I was 
wishing I was gonna be home—my mother and my brother and 
my dog, Terry. The cottage parents were nice to me, but there 
were a lot of new things to learn—a lot of rules. There was 
also the school and the teachers to get used to. And the boys, 
well, they were friendly, but it wasn’t like having my brother 
and the children in the neighborhood at home. I just wasn’t 
sure what Christmas was going to be like. 

Then one day the man asked me if I wanted to help put the 
lights on the tree on the lawn. I was glad. I liked that. Then 
we put a tree in our recreation room. All the boys helped. We 
were all very busy and were having lots of fun. I forgot I was 
here. I began to feel like I belonged with them, and they 
seemed to act like I did. 

Then we wrote Christmas cards just like at home. I wasn’t 
very good at it, but one of the best boys in the cottage helped 
me. He’s smart. He can do a lot. At nights we sang Christmas 
songs, too. That makes you feel good. 
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And on Christmas Eve Santa Claus really came here. We 
went to the big hail, and Santa Claus came on the stage. He 
shook hands with a lot of the children, and wished us all a 
Merry Christmas. Then we went back to the cottage and sang 
some carols, said our prayers, and went to bed. Prayers seemed 
different that night. For the first time I just felt like I wanted 
to say them. 

On Christmas morning we were awakened by shouts of 
“Merry Christmas, come on, get up, it’s Christmas!” We got 
dressed fast and when we got downstairs, there were piles of 
packages. Everybody was excited and talking and laughing. 
Later we had turkey and everything that goes with it. We had a 
good time all day. Everybody was nice to us, and we boys all 
had lots of fun. Mostly I forgot about wishing I were home. 
I like it here now. 
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